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most hereditary lunatics phthisis ran a very irregular course ; 
being checked when the mental disorder was at its height. In 
discussing the influence of the Royal touch, Dr. Tuke has over¬ 
looked the case of the patient, touched very unwillingly by 
William III., who was cured notwithstanding that clear-headed 
monarch’s disbelief in what he regarded as a silly superstition. 

Dr. Tuke concludes; First, the influence of the mind on the 
body shown to operate powerfully in health is at least as powerful 
in disease, and may be highly beneficial in aiding the vis medica- 
trix and opposing the vis vitiatrix natures. Its action may be 
gradual or sudden, as in the shock of a railroad accident. Second, 
this truth is by no means confined, as it is often supposed to be, 
to nervous disorders, but extends to other diseases. Third, this 
principle may be carried out in a general way by calming the 
mind : When the body suffers from its excitement, by arousing 
the feelings of hope, joy, and faith ; by suggesting motives for 
exertion ; by inducing regular mental work, especially composi¬ 
tion ; by giving the most favorable prognosis consistent with 
truth ; by diverting the patient’s thoughts from his malady, and 
thus, in these and other ways, influencing beneficially the func¬ 
tions of organic life through the mind. Fourth, the influence of 
the will upon disease, apart from voluntary attention, is a very 
important agent in psychotherapeusis. Fifth, the effects acci¬ 
dently produced upon the body by mental impressions, in disease, 
can be imitated, and the arts used by the empiric divested of their 
non-essentials, and systematically utilized. * * * 

The book is interestingly written in a chatty style. One pos¬ 
sible danger may be induced from Dr. Tuke’s ignoring the serious 
consequences that at times result from hypnotism. The book 
comes up bibliographically to the usual standard of the Leas’. 

J. G. Kiernan. 

Transactions of the Pennsylvania State Medical So¬ 
ciety. Vol. xiv. Philadelphia. Times Printing Office. 1882. 

This is the volume of the “ Pennsylvania State Medical Society 
Transactions for 1882,” which has up to this accidentally escaped 
review. In the last number of the Journal the “ Transactions 
for 1883 ’’ were briefly reviewed, and the review of the present 
volume should have preceded that review. The first paper coming 
within the Journal’s scope is the address on “ Mental Disorders,” 
by Dr. Chas. K. Mills, which has a sub-title : “ Reflections on 
Criminal Lunacy, with Remarks on the Case of Guiteau.” The 
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article is pervaded with a decidedly scientific spirit. Dr. Mills 
treats the subject of criminality from a purely scientific standpoint, 
biased a little by the impure researches of Benedikt, Parker, Os¬ 
ier, and other dilettante psychiatrists. He, however, exhibits a 
broadness in his views which prevents the present address from 
being too much tainted by the hasty conclusions of the gentlemen 
cited. Dr. Mills, in speaking of the question of responsibility, 
says : “Could he help committing the crime ? is the crucial ques¬ 
tion.” In his discussion of the case of Guiteau, Dr. Mills gives a 
very good rdsumd of the opinions of experts on both sides of the 
case. He uttered the prophecy, which subsequent events verified : 
“ If, as seems probable, Guiteau should go to the gallows with the 
air of a hero and martyr, his example, instead of deterring, will be 
more likely to invite, other insane criminals to deeds of violence 
and blood.” Dr. Mills denounces, and with justice, the “ spirit 
of caution which borders almost on pusillanimity ” that has been 
engendered by the stand taken by asinine judges against reputable 
physicians in habeas corpus cases. Dilettante and dishonest ex¬ 
perts are more responsible for this state of things than even 
the political judges. Dr. Mills also pleads very strongly for a 
hospital for insane criminals,—something which every large State 
should have in justice to the non-criminal insane. The address, 
as a whole, is permeated by a catholic scientific spirit. Dr. Mills, 
misled by erroneous reports, cites Dr. Beard in one instance as 
Dr. “ Barry.” 

Dr. Schultz, Medical Superintendent of the Hospital for the In¬ 
sane at Danville, read a paper on Gheel, at this meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Medical Society. The paper is permeated by a 
bias derived from the writer’s preconceived ideas. In his remarks 
on the price paid for the maintenance of the insane, Dr. Schultz 
ignores the purchasing value of money. Money has, strange as 
it may seem to Dr. Schultz, a relative, not an absolute value. To 
the reviewer’s knowledge, board and washing could be had in 
certain retired districts of New Hampshire, in 1867, for $10 per 
month. Certainly, considering the surroundings of Gheel, $ 1 
must be a very large amount in the estimation of the peasantry. 
Dr. Schultz also ignores that the special value of treatment in 
psychiatry is to introduce healthy ideas into minds incapable of 
originating these for themselves. A population which has dealt 
with the insane for centuries must have acquired, like attendants 
in hospitals for the insane, some knowledge of management, and 
hence some knowledge of how to train the insane. Illegitimate 
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pregnancies have rarely occurred in Gheel, and by American 
doctrinaires the few instances are boldly exhibited as evil effects 
of the Gheel system. Of the illegitimate pregnancies occurring at 
the Hospital for the Insane at Harrisburgh, at the State Emigrant 
Hospital for the Insane, Ward’s Island, and at the State Homoeo¬ 
pathic Asylum at Middletown, New York, nothing is said. The 
possible cruelties at Gheel are descanted on at length ; the actual 
cruelties and oversights in the Virginia, Utah, and Kentucky 
asylums are kept in the background. The present reviewer be¬ 
lieves that the vast majority of the insane can be best treated in a 
properly conducted hospital for the insane, but he thinks that the 
Scotch colony at Kennoway, and Gheel, if they are to be studied 
at all, should be studied from a purely scientific standpoint. The 
article of Dr. Schultz views Gheel not from the standpoint of a 
scientist who takes all the circumstances into consideration, but 
from the standpoint of one who is unable to rid his mind of pre¬ 
conceived ideas. A very good idea of Gheel may be obtained by 
combining the picture drawn by Dr. Schultz, and that drawn by 
Dr. Morton. The transactions are very fair specimens of biblio¬ 
graphical work. 

J. G. Kiernan. 

Hydroelectrische Bader. Kritisch und experimented auf 
Grund eigener Untersuchungen bearbeitet. Von Prof. A. Eulen- 
burg, in Berlin. Wien and Leipzig : Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
i 88 3 - 

This monograph of 102 pages, containing twelve wood-cuts and 
two plates, certainly treats the subject of hydro-electric baths from 
an entirely new and original standpoint. Since the year 1868, 
when Bouillon-Lagrange wrote his thesis upon hydro-electric 
baths, considerable literature has been added to the subject, but un¬ 
fortunately all the authors, up to the present work, have endeavored 
to construct an edifice by commencing at the roof and building 
downward—never, however, reaching a foundation. They have all 
been very explicit in their description of the manner of applica¬ 
tion ; their chapters on therapy have been extensive, the diseases 
cured by this means innumerable, but the physiological action of 
the various currents, under these new conditions, has until now re¬ 
ceived but little or no attention. As a direct consequence of this 
superficial mode of treating a scientific subject, these “ hydro¬ 
electric,” or as they have been commonly called “ electric, baths” 
have fallen from the domain q{ science to that of charlatanism, 



